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GÉRARD T>E NERVAL. 

OF àll tbat wire tfy prisons^ ab, mUanud^ 
Abt ligbt and sacrsd soûl! — nom bolds ib$$ mouf ; 
No fcall, no bar, no body of flésb, but tbo» 
Art /ru and bappy in tbe lands mmannd, 
IVitbm fvbou gat$s, on weaty vnngs and maimed, 
Tbou sHll wouid'st bMr tbat mjfstic goUUn bougb 
Tbe Sifyl dotb to singing mm allow, 
Yrt tfy report folk beeded not, but blamed 

tAnd tb^ would sndle and monder, seemg tcbere 

Tbou stood*st, to watcb Ugbt leaves, or çlouds, or wtndy 

Dreandfy murmuring a ballad air, 
Caugbtfrom tbe Valois peasants ; dosi tbouftnd 

A nevD life gladder tban tbe old times were, 
%A Une more f air tban Sylvie, and as Und} 

ANDREW LANG. 
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SYLVIE KT AURÉLIK 

Tbat otbif lav0, aflêld, afar 
FUd thê UgH love, with Ughterfeêt. 

Nay, tbaugb tbau suk wberâ gravesteads are» 

Andflit in dreamsfrom star to star, 
Tbat dâod lave tbou sbalt mver nuit, 

Till tbrougb bUak dawn and bhwmg rain 

Tbf soiU sballfind ber soûl agam. 

ANDREW LAN6. 
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Il a tonjoun chsTché dan» le monde 
ce que le monde ne pouvait plus loi 



LUDOVIC HALiVY. 

He bas been a tkk man ail hia life. 
He vras alwaya a seeker after some- 
thing in the world that ii there in no 
■atitfying mearare, or not at ail. 

WALTBR rATBR. 



GÉRARD DE NERVAL. 



OF Gérard de Nenral, whoM tme name 
was Gérard Labmnie, it hasbeen finely 
said: " His was the most beantiful of aU the 
lost seuls of the French Romance."' Bom 
in 1808, he came to his death by suicide one 
dark ivinter ni^^t towards the end of Jannary, 
1855. 

The story of this life and its traglc fimU 
waa well known at the time to ail men of 
letters,— Théophile Gantier, Pavl de Saint- 
Victor, Arsène Honssaye, — frlenda who 
never forgot the yonng poet even after he 
went the way that madness lies. For it was 
insanity, — a nostalgia of the sonl always 
imminent — that led him into the sqnalid 
Rue de la Vieille-Lanteme^ in which long 

I Sm %A Cmimy of FreHcb Vent, tnmtlattd uid 
•dUcd ty William John Robeition UfSo, hondoD, 1895X 
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forgotten corner o£ old Paris his dead body 
was fonnd one bleak belated dawn. And 
this was f orty years ago. 

In later days Maxime du Camp and Ludo- 
vic Halévy bave retold with great feeling 
tbe history of Gérard, bis early triumpbs, bis 
love for Jenny Colon, — tbe Aurélie of tbese 
Souvenirs du Valois^ — and bow at last Ufe's 
scnnile play tvas ended. 

IL 

One of Mr. Andrew Lang's most genvine 
appréciations occors in an epistle addressed 
to Miss Girton, Cambridge; wbere, for tbe 
benefit of tbat mytbical yonng person, be 
translates a few passages ont of Sylvie^ and 
favonrs us witb a spedmen of Géraid's verse. 

<*I translated tbese fragments," be tells 
ber, **long ago in one of tbe first tbings I 
ever iried to write. Tbe passages are as 
toncbing and f resb, tbe originals, I mean, as 
wben first I read tbem, and one bears the 
voice of Sylvie singing: 

'A DiummÊtHn, /> a irmt Unè»yiUi», 
Vy «s a ^wiê^bu Mk cm Ujwmr,* 

So Sylvie married a confectioner, and, like 
Marion in tbe <Ballad of Forty Years,' 
* Adrienne's dead ' in a convent. Tbat is ail 
tbe story, ail tbe idyl." 
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And JQSt befoie tfait he haB taid oi Gëraid : 
" What he will Uva by, iB his story of Sylvie; 
it ia one of the Uttle maaterpiecaa of the 
world. It haa a Greek perfection. One 
reads it, and however old one is, yonth comea 
back, and April, and a thonsand pleaaant 
aonnda of biida in hedgea, of -wind in the 
bongha, of biooka trotting merrily nnder the 
inatic bridgea. And thia freah nature ia 
peopled by girls eternally yonng, natoral, gay, 
or pensive, standing with eager feet on the 
threshold of their life, innocent, ezpectant, 
with the old ballade of old France npon their 
lipa. For the stoiy la foll of thèse artleaa, 
lisping nnmbers of the popnlar French mnse, 
the andent ballade that Gérard collected 
and pat into the month of Sylvie, the pretty 
peasant-girl.** 

One more quotation from Mr. Lang, and 
we are done. Sylvie and Gérard hâve met, 
and they go on a visit to her annt, who, whUe 
she prépares dinner, aends Gérard for her 
nièce, who had " gone to ransack the peaaant 
treasnrea in the ganet" *<Two portraita 
were hanging there — one, that of a young 
man of the good old timea, amiling with red 
lipa and brown eyea, a paatel in an oval frame. 
Anotfaer médaillon held the portrait of hia 
wife, g^JffiçtMftU, in a bodice with ribbona 
ilattering, and with a bird perched on her 
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finger. It was the old annt in her youthp 
and fnrther search diacoverad her andent 
f estal-gown, of stiff brocade. Sylvie arrajed 
herself in this splendonr ; patches were fonnd 
in a box of tamiahed gold, a fan, a necklaoe 
of amber." 

This is the charming moment chosen by 
M. Andhré des Gâchons as the snbject c^ 
his afuarelU^ reprodnced in coloor as £ront- 
ispiece to the présent édition. 

III. 

In thns bringing ont a fresh version of 
Sylvie^ not to indnde the ail too f ew elnsiTtt 
lyrics "done into English " by Mr. Lang, his 
exqnisite sonnet on Gérard, and the loyely 
lines npon "Sylvie et Anrélie," were a 
déplorable omission. The sonnet eadsts in 
an earlier form ; preferably, the later version 
is hère given. 

Of De Nerval's prose little has yet fonnd 
its way to ns. His poetry is fnlly as inac- 
cessible. Things of snch iridescent hv» 
are possibly beyond the art of translation. 
They are written in an unknown tongne; 
say, rather, in the langnage of Dreamland, 
«vaporons, unacconntable " ; — a world of 
creposcular dawns, as of light irradiated 
from snbmerged sea cavems, — **tfae mer- 
maid's hannt** beh#ld of him alone. 

xiv 
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IV. 

V^tfa irhat adieux shall we now take leave 
of crar Uttle pearl of a story ? And of him 
who gave os this ezquisite création of heart 
and brain what words remain to say? 

Thon, Sylvie, art an nnfading flower of 
▼irginal, soft Spring, and faint, dnsive skies. 
For ihee Earth's old sweet ni^^ts hâve shed 
their tenderest dews, and in thy lovely Valois 
land thon canst not fade or die. 

Thy lover, child, fared forth beneath an 
alien star. For him there was no tme 
covntry, hère; — no retnm to thy happy- 
hearted love: the désert sands long rince 
effaced the valley track. Only the far 
distant lying, — the abyss that calls and is 
never dnmb^ nrged hls onward steps. And 
thèse things, and this divine homesickness 
led him, pale nympholept, beyond Earth's 
hnman shores. Thither to thee, rapt Sool, 
shall ail biight dreams of day, ail lonely 
visions of the nîght, conveige at last. 
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^H OLD TUNE. 

GÉRARD 'DB lŒRVAL. 

THERX is an air for wbicb I would tUsown 
Mo^arfs, Rossim*s, IVébir^s mélodies, — 
A swêit, sad air that langmsbes and sigbs, 
And keéps Us secret cbarmfor me ahne, 

IVbênier I bear that music vague and old, 
Two hrnidrêdj^ears are ndst tbat roUs away; 

Tbe thirteentb Loms reigns, and I hehold 
%A green land golden in tbe diinng day. 

An old red castle, strong witb stofiy towers, 
Tbe Windows gajf witb numj^ coloured glass; 

IVide plains, afui riversflowing amongflowers, 
Tbat hatbe tbe castle basement as tbeypass. 

In antique weed, witb dark eves and gold bair, 
A ladf looks fortb from ber window bigh; 

H mqp be tbat t knew andfoundberfair, 
In someforgotten li/e, long time gone fy. 

(ANDREW LANG.) 




SYLVIE 

(RBCOLLICTIONS OF VALOIS.) 
I. 

A WASTED NIGHT. 

IPASSBD ont of a théâtre where I was wont 
to appear nightly, in the proiceiiiiim 
boxes, in the attitnde of saitor. Sometimei 
it -was fan, sometimes nearly empty; it mat- 
tered Uttle to me, whether a handfnl of liatleas 
tpectaton occapied the i^t, while antiqaated 
coetumet fonned a doabtfal setting for the 
boxes, or whether I made one of an audience 
swayed by émotion, crowned at every tier 
with flower-decked robes, flashing gems and 
radiant faces. The spectacle of the honse 
left me indiffèrent, that of the stage conld not 
fiz my attention nntîl at the second or thinl 
scène of a dall masterpiece of the period, a 
f amiliar vision illnmined the mcancy, and 
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by a Word and a breath, gave Hfa to the 
shadowy forma aronnd me. 

I lelt that mj life was Unked with hers; 
her smile filled me with immeaiarable bliM; 
the tones o£ her voice, so tweet and sonorona, 
thriUed me with love and joy. My ardent 
lancy endowed her with every perfection 
nntil the seemed to respond to ail my rapt- 
nret — beantifnl as day in the Uan of the 
footlightt, pale as night when their i^are waa 
lowered and rays from the chandelier above 
revealed her, lighting np the gloom with the 
radiance of her beanty, like those divine 
Honn with starry brows, wfaich stand ont 
against the dark badcgronnd of the frescoes 
of Hercalaneun. 

For a whole year I had not songht to know 
what she might be, in the world ontiide, f ear- 
ing to dim the magie minor which reflected 
to me her image. Some idle goss^, it ia 
tme, toQching the woman, rather than the 
actress» had reached my eais, bat I heeded 
it less than any floating ramonrs concem- 
ing the Princess of Elis or the Qneen of 
Trefaiconde, for I was on my gnard. An 
nnde of mine whose manner of Uf e dwing the 
period preceding the close of the eighteenth 
centnry, had given him occasion lo know 
them well, had wamed me that actressea 
were not women, since nature had foigotten 
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to give them hearts. He referred, no donbt, 
to those of hit own day, bot he rdated so 
many ttoriea ol hia ilhisiont and ditap* 
IxHntnients, and dûplayed so many portraits 
npon ivory, chamûng medalUons which he 
afterwards nsed to adom his snuff-bozeSt so 
many yeUow love-letters and faded tokens, 
each with its pecuHar history, that I had 
corne to think iU of them as a class, withont 
considering the march of time. 

We were living then in a étrange period, 
snch as often foUows a révolution, or the 
decUne of a great rdgn. The heroic gaUantry 
of the Fronde, the drawiag-room vice of the 
Regency, the scepticism and mad orgies of 
the Directory, were no more. It was a* 
time of mingled activity, indécision and 
idleness, biight ntopian dreams, philosophie 
or religions aspirations, vagne ardonr, dim 
instincts of rebirth, weariness of past dis- 
cords, nncertain hopes, — an âge somewhat 
like that of Peregrinns and Apoldns. The 
material man yearned for the roses which 
should regenerate him, from the hands of 
the fair Isis; the goddess appeared to ns 
by night, in her etemal yonth and parity, 
inspiring in ns remone for the honrs wast^ 
by day; and yet, ambition soited not onr 
years, while the greedy stiife, the mad chase 
in purstdt of honour and position, held ns 
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aloof fiom every possible sphère of actiirity. 
Oar only refuge was the ivoiy tower of the 
poets whither we dimbed higher and higher 
to escape the crowd. Upon the heights to 
which ovr mastexs guided os, we breathed 
at last the pure air of solitude, we qvaffed 
oblivion in the golden cap of fable, we were 
dnink with poetry and loTe. Love, alas I of 
aiiy forma, of rose and asore tints, of meta- 
physical phantoms. Seen nearer, the real 
woman repeUed oor ingéniions yonth which 
reqnired her to appear as a qneen or a 
goddess, and above ail, inapproachable. 

Some of onr nnmber held thèse platonic 
paradoxes in light esteem, and athwart onr 
mystic rêveries brandished at times the torch 
of the ddties. of the nnderworld, that fiâmes 
throngh the darkness for an instant with its 
train of sparks. Thns it chanced that on 
qnitting the théâtre with the sensé of bitter 
sadness lef t by a vanished dream, I tnmed 
with pleasnre to a club where a party of vs 
nsed to snp, and where ail dépression yielded 
to the inezhanstible vivadty of a few brilHant 
wits, whose stormy gaîety at times rose to 
snblimity. Periods of renewal or décadence 
always prodnce snch natures, and onr dtscns- 
sions often became so animated that timid 
ones in the company would glance from the 
window to see if the Huns, the Tnrkomana 
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or the CoMftcks wm not ooming to pvt an 
«nd to Umm diaputatlons of lophitti and 
rhetoiidans. <'Letii8diiiik,letii8loTe,thit 
it wisdomt" was the oodo of tho yoanger 
memben. OneoCthemtaidtOBM: «^Ihave 
noticed for soine time that I always meet yoa 
in the tame théâtre. For which one do yoa 
go?" WhichI why, it seemed impoMible 
to go there for anotherl However, I con- 
feased the name. '*Wdl,'* said my friend 
kindly, <*yonder is the happy man who haa 
jnst aocompanied her home, and who, in 
accordance with the mlea of onr dnb, wUl 
not perhape aeek her again tiD night ia 



With sHght émotion I tnmed tomud the 
peraon designated, and perceived a yoang 
man, well dreased, with a pale, reatleas face, 
good manners, and eyea fnll of gentle 
melancholy. He flung a gold pièce on 
the card-table and loat it with incÛfference. 
'< What ia it to me ?*' aald I, **he or anoth- 
er?" There mnat be someone, and he 
■eemed worthy of her choice. *' And yon ? " 
**U I chase a phantom, that ia ail." 

On my way ont, I paased throngh the 
reading-room and glanced carelesaly at a 
newapaper, to leam, I beUeire, the atate of the 
atock market In the wreck of my fortnnea, 
there chanced to be a large inveatment in 
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lortigii Mcaritiatt aad It was n p otU à tfaat, 
ftlthough long dlflowMd» thej ipurabonl to 
be acknowledged; — and, indeed, thit had 
Jnst happened in consoqnence of a change 
in the ministry. The bondi ware qnoted 
highy 80 I was rich again. 

A iin|^ thonght was occaiioned by thia 
snddan changa of fortnat, that the woman 
wfaom I had loved so long, was mine, if I 
wiahed. M7 idéal was inthin my giasp» 
or was it only one more ditappointment, a 
mocking miaprint ? No, for the other pape» 
gaTe the same fignres, while the snm which 
I had gained rose before me like the golden 
statue of Moloch. 

*'What," thonght I, '«wonM that yonng 
man say, if I were to take his place fay the 
woman whom he has lef t alone ? ** 

I shmnk from the thonght, and my pride 
rerolted. Not thns, not at my âge, dare I 
slay love with goldl I will not iday the 
tempterl Besides, snch an idea bèlonga to 
the past Who can tell me that this woman 
may be bonght ? My eyes glanced idly over 
the joomal in my hand, and I notioed two 
Unes: ^*Prcvincial Bouquet Fntkfal, To- 
morrow the archers of Senlis will présent the 
bonqnet to the archers of Loisy." Thèse 
simple words aroosed in me an entirélj 
new train of thon^^t, stirring long^orgotten 
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memoriei of provincial dayt» faint echoes oÊ 
the arUesa joys of yonth. 

The liorn and the drum were resonnding 
alar in hamlet and loreat; the yonng 
maidens were tuining garlanda as they 
aang, and binding noeegays with ribbon. A 
heavy wagon, drawn by ozen« receiTed their 
offering» as it passed, and we, the childien 
of that xe^on, formed the escort with our 
bows and arrows, assnming the pnrad title 
of knights,— we did not know tlmt we weie 
only presenring, f rom âge to âge, an andent 
feast of the Droids that had sonriTed later 
religiona and monarchies. 



II. 

ADRIENNE. 

IsouGHT my bed, but not to deep» and, 
lost in a half-consdons reveiy, ail my 
yoath passed before me. How of ten, in the 
borderland of dreams, while yet the mind 
repels their encroaching fancies, we are 
enaUed to review in a few moments, the 
important events of a lifedme I 

I saw a castle of the time of Henry IV., 
with its 6late-co¥ered turrets, reddish front, 
jutting corners of yellow atone, and a 
stretch of green bordered by elms and lime- 
trees, throngh whose f oliage, the setting son 
shot its last fiery rays. Yonng girls were 
dancing in a ring on the lawn, singing 
qoaint old tunes caught from their mothers, 
in a French whose native purity bespoke the 
old country of Valois, where for more than 
a thousand years had throbbed the heart of 
France. I was* the only boy in the drde 
where I had led my young companion, Sylvie, 
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a little maid from the neighbouiing hamtet, 
80 fiMh and animated, with her Uack eiytÊ, 
regolar featnres and sUghtly tnn-baraed 
akin. I loved bat her, I had eyei bat for 
her— till thenl I had scarcely noticed in 
onr round, a tall, beautifnl blonde, called 
Adiienne, when tnddenly, in foUo^ng the 
figores of the dance, the ¥Fas left alone with 
me, in the centre ci the ling; we were of 
the same height, and they bade me kiss her, 
while the dance and tong went whirling on, 
moxe meirily than before. When I kiseed 
her, I coold not f orbear pressing her hand ; 
her golden curls touched my cheek, and from 
that moment, a new feeling possessed me. 

The fair girl mnst sing a song to redaim 
her place in the dance, and we seated onr- 
selves aboat her. In a sweet, penetrating 
yoice, somewhat hnsky, as is common in 
that conntry of mists and f ogs, she sang one 
of those old ballads foll of love and sorrow, 
which always carry the story of an imprisoned 
princess, shnt in a tower by her father, as 
a pnnishment for loving. At the end%of 
every stanza, the melody died away in those 
qnavering trills which enable young voices 
to simnlate so well the tiemnlons notes of 
old women. 

While she sang, the shadows of the great 
trees lengthened and the light of the yonng 
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mooB feU fou npon her, as she stood apart 
f rom the rapt dide. The lawn waa covered 
with lising dondt of miat that trafled ita 
whitawreathsoYereverybladeofgraaa. We 
thonght ouiadvea in Païadiaa. The aong 
ended and no one dared break the atUlneaa 
— at laat I roae and ran to the gardena wheie 
lanréla were growing in large poicelain 
▼aaea painted in monodirome. I plndced 
two branchée whidi were twined into a 
ciown, bonnd with ribbon, and I placed it 
npon Adiienne'a brow, where ita gloaay 
leaves gleamed above her f air lodca in the 
pale moonlight She looked like Dante'a 
Béatrice, amiling at the poet aa he atrayed 
on the confines of the Blest Abodes. 

Adrienne rose and, drawing np her slender 
figure, bowed to ns gracefnlly and ran back 
to the castle ; they said she waa the dûld of 
a race allied to the andent kings of France, 
that the blood of the Valois princes flowed 
in her veins. Upon this festal day, she had 
been permitted to join onr sports, but we 
were not to see her agaîn, for on the morrow 
she wottld retnm to the convent of which she 
was an inmate. 

When I rejoined Sylvie, I fonnd her weep- 
ing becanse of the crown I had given to the 
faât singer. I offered to make another for 
her, bat ahe wonld not consent, saying she 
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did not merit it I vainly tried to vindlcate 
myself , bot she refnaed to ipeak as we went 
the homeward way. 

Paris soon recalled ma to résuma my 
stndies, and I bore with ma the two'iold 
memory of a tender f riendship sadly broken, 
and of a love nncertidn and impossible, the 
soufce of painfol mosings which my collège 
philosophy ¥Fas powerless to dispel. 

Adrienne's face alone haunted me, a 
vision ol gloiy and beanty, sweetening and 
sharing the hoars of ardnons stady. 

In the vacation of the following year, I 
leamed that this lovely girl, who had but 
flitted past me,Svas destined by her family 
to a relisions life. 
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RESOLVE. 

THBSK memoiies, recalled in my dreamy 
reveiy, ezplained eTeiything. Thii 
hopeless passion for an actress, which took 
possession of me nightly ifom the honr 
when the cartain rose nndl I lell asieep, 
was bom of my remembrance of Adrienne, 
the pale moon-flower, as she glided over 
the green, a rose-tinted vision enveloped in 
a dond of misty whiteness. The Ukeness 
of a face long years forgotten was now 
distinctly ontlined; it was a pendl-sketch, 
which time had bhirred, developed into a 
painting, like the first drafts of the old 
masters which ddight ns in a gallery, the 
completed masterpiece being fonnd else- 
where. 

To f ail in love with a non in the gnise of 
an actress I . . . suppose they were one and 
the samel — it is enongh to drive one mad, 
a fatal mystery, drawing me on like a will 
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o' the wisp flitting over the nuhes of a 
stagnant pooL Let us keep a firm foothold 
on reality. 

Sylvie, too, whom I loTed so dearly, why 
bad I forgotten her for three long yeara? 
She ¥Fas a channing girl, the prettiest maiden 
in Loisy ; surely she still lives, pure and good. 
I can see her window, with the creeper tidn- 
ing aronnd the rose-bosh, and the cage of 
linnets hanging on the left ; I can hear the 
dick of her bobbins and her favoniite song: 

La MU HaU asttst 

PrH dm ntigstau evmitmi . . J 

She is still waidng for me. Who wonld wed 

her, so poor ? The men of her native village 

are sturdy peasants with rongh hands and 

gannt, tanned faces. I, the <* little Parisian," 

had won her heart in my fréquent visits near 

Loisy, to my poor nncle, now dead. For the 

past three years I hâve been sqnandering 

like a lord the modest inheritance left by 

him, which might hâve snfficed for a lifetime, 

and Sylvie, I know, wonld hâve helped me 

save it. Chance retums me a portion ; it is 

not too late. 

Where is she now ? She must be asleep. 

. . . No, she is not asleep; to-day is 

the Feast of the Bow, the only one in the 

I The maiden wu sitting 
Beside the swift i 
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year when the da&ce goM on ail night. . . . 
Sheisthen. What time is it? I had no 
iratch. 

AmongBt a profusion ci omaments, ivliicli 
it was then the ftishion to cdlect, in order 
to rettore the local colonr d an old-time 
interior, there g^eamed with fieshly poUahed 
lustre, one of those tortoiae^ehell docks of 
the Renaissance, whose s^ded dôme, snr- 
*monnted by a fignre of Time, was snpportad 
by caryatides in the style of the Medid, 
resting in thdr tnm npon rearing steeds. 
The histoiic Diana, leaning npon her stag, 
was in bas-relief under the face, where, npon 
an inlaid backgronnd, enameled figures 
marked the honrs. The works, no donbt 
excellent, had not been put in motion for 
two centuries. It was not to tell the hour 
that I bonght this time-piece in Tonraine. 

I went down to the porter's lodge to find 
that his dock marked one in the mom- 
ing. «*In fonr honrs I can be at Loisy»" 
thonght L 

Five or dz cabs were still standing on the 
Place dn Palais Royal, awaiting the gam- 
blers and dnbmen. *'To Loisy," I said to 
the nearsst driver. "Where isit?" *«Neat 
Senlis, eight leagnes distant'' «« I will take 
yon to the posting station»" said thecabmaa, 
more alert than L 
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How dreaiy the Flaaden road la by night I 
It gains beanty only as it ^>pnMiche8 the 
bdt of the forest. Two monotoncras rows of 
trees» taking on the semblance of distorted 
figures, rise ever befoie the eye; in the 
distance, patches of verdure and cnltivated 
land, bonnded on the left by the bine hills 
of Montmorency, Ecouen and Losarches. 
Hère is Gonesse, an ordinary little town, fol! 
of memories of the Leagne and the Fronde. 

Beyond Londres is a road lined with 
apple-trees, whose wldte blossoms I havs 
often seen nnfolding in the night, like stars 
of the earth — it b the shortest mj to the 
village. While the carriage dimbs the slope, 
let me recall old memories of the days when 
I came hère so oiten. 
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IV. 
A VOYAGE TO CYTHERA. 

SKVB&AL yean had passed, and only a 
childish memory was lef t me of that 
meediig with Adrienne in front of the castle. 
I was again at Loisy on the annual feast, 
and again I mingled with the knights of the 
bow» taking my place in the same oompany 
as of old. The festival had been arranged 
by yonng people bdonging to the old 
familles, who still own the solitary castles, 
despoiled rather by time than révolution, 
hidden hère and there in the f orest From 
Chantilly, Compiègne and SenUs, joyous 
companies hastened to join the rostic train 
of archers. After the long parade throngh 
hamlet and village, after mass in the chorch, 
conteste of skill and awarding of prizes, the 
victors were invited to a feast prepared 
npon an island in the centre of one of the 
tiny lakes, fed by the Nonette and the 
Thève. Boats, gay with flags, conveyed na 
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to this idand, chosen on account of an old 
temple with pUlan, destined to serve as a 
banquet hall. Hère, as in Hermenonville, 
the conntry side is sown with thèse frail 
stmctores, designed by philosophical mil- 
lionaires, in accordance irtth the prevalling 
taste of the dose of the eighteenth centnry. 
Probably this temple was originally dedicated 
to Urania. Three pillars had fallen, bearing 
with them a portion of the architrave, but the 
space within had been deared, and garlands 
hung between the colnmns, quite rejnvenated 
this modem min, bdonging rather to the 
paganism of Bonffiers and Chanlien than of 
Horace. The sail on the lake was perhaps 
designed to recall Wattean's *' Voyage to 
Cythera," the illusion being marred only by 
onr modem dress. The immense bonqnet 
was bome from its wagon and placed in a 
boat, accompanied by the nsnal escort of 
yonng girls dressed in white, and this 
gjracefnl pageant, the snrvival of an andent 
custom, was mirrored in the still waters that 
flowed aronnd the bland, gleaming in the 
red sanlight ^th its hawthora thickets and 
colonnsules. 

AU the boats soon arrived, and the basket 
of flowers borne in state, adomed the centre 
of the table, aronnd which we to<^ onr 
places, the most fortnnate bedde a yonng 
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•iiiiMt sky raflected in the calm vmten, 
SjlyWê brother had to tear os Irom the 
contempUitioii of tfais peaceful scène hy the 
nnwekome tnmmons that it was time to 
ttart for the distant village where she dwelt 
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THE VILLAGE. 

THEY Uved at Loisj, in tlie <^ kaeper't 
U>dgSf whither I aooompaiiied them, aad 
then tnrned back towaid Montagnj, irheie 
I was staying with mj ande. Leaving tlie 
highiKPay to cross a little wood that divides 

Loisy irom Saint S ^ I plnnged into a 

deep track skirting the forest of Hermenoa- 
viUe. I thought it wonld lead me to tha 
valls of a consent, which I had to follow for 
a quarter of a league. The moon, from time 
to time, concealed bj dUmÔMf shed a dim 
light apon tlie grey rocks, and the heath 
which lay thick opon the groond as I 
advanced. Right and left stretched a path- 
less forest, and before me rose the Dmld 
altars gnarding the memory of the sons of 
Armen, shdn by the Romans. From thèse 
andent piles I discerned the distant lakèlets 
glistening like nûrrors in the misty plein, 
bat I coold not distingoish the one where 
the feast was held. 
The air was so balmy, that I determined 
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to lie down «pon the heath and wait for ûtt 
dawn. When I awoke» I reooginsedy om hf 
one, the ndghboaring landmariu. On the 
lef t stietched the long Une of the convent of 
Sahit S , then, on the opposite side of the 
Talley» La Bntte anx Gens d'Année, nith the 
sliatteied rains of the andent Cailovingpan 
palace. Cloee bj, beyond the trae-tops, the 
crambiing waUs of the lof ty Abbey of Thien, 
atood ont agdntt the hoiîion. Fnrther on, 
the nuuior of Pontanné, snrnmnded as in 
olden times, by a moat, began to leflect the 
fint fiiet of dawn, while on the lonth 
appeaied the tall keep of La Toamélle and 
the fonr towers of Bertrand Fosse, on the 
slopes of Montméliant 

The night had passed pleasantly, and I 
waa thinking only of Sylvie, bnt the slf^t of 
the convent snggested the idea that it might 
betheonewhere AdrienneUved. Thesonnd 
of the moming bell was still linging in my 
eaiB and had probably awskened me. The 
thong^t came to me, for a moment, that by 
dimbing to the top of the diff, I mi|^t take 
a peep otst the walls, bnt on reflection, I 
dismlssad it as profane. The snn nith its 
lising beams, pat to flight this idle memory, 
leaving only the rosy f eatores of Sylvie. ** I 
will go and avahen her," I sald to mysélf , 
and again I started in the direction of Loisy . 
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Aht li«ra at the end of the forwt track, !• 
the Tillage» twenty cottagw whoM wâOt «ra 
fettoontd nith c iee p er t and dimUng lOMt. 
A gronp of fvomeii, nith red kerchiels on 
their heads, «ra tpinning in the eeriy Ught« 
in tent of a f armhonM, bnl Sj^vie it not 
among them. She is almott a yonng lady, 
now she makes dainty lace, but her fiunily 
ramain single vfflagen. I ran op to her 
room nitfaont eaciting snrpiise, to find that 
■he had been np for a long time, and was 
bosily plying her bobbins, which dicked 
cheerfally agidnst the sqnare green cnahion 
on her kneea. '* So, it ii yon, la^bonea,'' 
she said with her divine tnile; **I am iwe 
yon are just ont of bed.** 

I told her how I had k>et my way in the 
woods and had pasaed the night in the open 
air, and for a moment she eeemed incUned 
topity me. 

**If yon are not too tired, I nill take yon 
for anodier ramble. We will go to see my 
grand-annt at Othys." 

Before I had time to reply, she ran joy- 
onsly to amooth her hair before the mirror, 
and pnt on her mstic straw hat, her eyea 
aparUing nith innocent gaiety. 

Onr iKPay, at first, lay along the banks of 
the Thève, throngh meadows spiinkled with 
daiaiei and bnttetcnpe; then ne àkirted 
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Um «oods (d Sdttt Lawraiioe» 
croaring stnaas aad tliidEels to iliorten Ibe 
RMuL BhckUrdt wtn whlstUng in tibA 
traes, and tomtiti, startled at oor appioadi, 
flew joyonaly from the boalioa. 

Now and thcn we qiiad benoadi oor feet 
the penwinklet which Ronaaean loved, 
pntting forth thdr bine crowna amid long 
aprays of twin leavea, n netwoik of tmdnla 
whidi arreated the Hght atepa of mj oom- 
panion. Indiffèrent to the memoiy of the 
phfloaopher of GenevA, ahe aov^t hère 
and there for fragrant atrawbeniea, «hiie I 
talked of the New Heloiae, and repeated 
paaaagea fiom it, which I knew bj heait. 

•< la it pretty ? ** ahe aaked. 

«•Itiaanfalime." 

«la it better than Angnate Lalontaine?** 

*<It la more tender." 

«•Well, then,** aaid ahe, "I mnatreadit. 
I win tell my brother to biing it to me the 
next time he goea to Senlia.'* 

I went on redting portiona of the Helolae, 
whik Sylvie pidced atrawbeniea. 



VL 
OTHYS. 

WHBN we had lef t the f oratt, we f onnd 
great tnfts of pnrple foxgjioYe, and 
Sylvie gathered an annfol, saying it was for 
her aunt who lored to hâve flowen in lier 
room. 

Only a stretch of level coontry now lay 
between us and Othye. The viUage chnrch- 
spire pointed heavenward against the bine 
hîlls that eztend from Montméliant to Dam- 
martin. The Thève again rippled over the 
atones, nairowing towajrds its source, where 
it forms a tiny lake which slumbers in the 
meadows, fringed with gladiolus and iris. 
We soon reached the first hooses where 
Sylvie's aunt lived in a little cottage of rough 
atone, adomed with a trèllis of hop-vine and 
Virginia creeper. Her only support came 
from a f ew acres of land which the village 
folk cultivated for her, now her husband 
was dead. The coming of her nièce set the 
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hoQse utir. <* Good moming, aimt ; hère are 
your childrenl" aied Sylvie; «and we aie 
very hungry.** She Ussed her aunt tenderiy, 
gave her the flowers, and then tamed to 
présent me, saying, ** Hère is my sweetheart" 

I, in tum, kissed the good aunt, who 
ezdaimed, ''He îs a fine ladl why, he has 
light hairl'* ««He has very pretty hair,** 
said Sylvie. *<That does not last," retomed 
her aunt; ''bat yon hâve time enough before 
yon, and yon ara darii, so yon ara well 
matched." 

^Yon mnst give him some breakfost,'* 
said Sylvie, and she went peeping into cup- 
boards and pantry, finding milk, brown bread 
and sugar which she hastily set upon the 
taUe, together with the i^tes and dishes of 
crockery adomed with staring flowesB and 
birds of brilliant plumage. A large bowl of 
Creil china, fiUed with strawberries swimming 
in milk,formed the centrepiece, and after she 
had raided the garden for cherries and goose- 
benies, she arranged two vases cf flowen, 
pladng one at each end cf the white doth. 
Just then, her aunt made a sensible speech : 
** AU this is only for dessert. Now, yon mnst 
let me set to woïk." She took down the 
frying-pan and threw a fagot upon the hearth. 
<*No, no; I shall not let you tonch it," she 
said decidedly to Sj^vie, who was tiying to 
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help her. ** Spoiling your pretty fingen that 
make finer lace than Chantilly I You gava 
me Bome, and I know what lace is." 

** Oh, yes, aont, and if yoa hâve aome left» 
I can use it for a pattem." 

''Well, go look upstaira; there may be 
aome in my cheet of drawen." 

**(jAYe me the keys," retuned Sylvie. 

'*Nonsen8e,"criedheraQnt; "thedrawen 
are open." ** No ; there is one always locked." 
While the good woman was deaning the 
frying-pan, after having passed it over the 
fire to warm it, Sylvie iinfiastened from her 
belt a little key of wronght steel and showed 
it to me in trlumph. 

I f ollowed her swiftly np the wooden stalr- 
case that led to the room above. Oh yonth« 
and holy agel Who could sully by an evil 
thonght the pority of first love in this shrine 
of hallowed memories? The portrait of a 
young man of the good old times, with 
laughing black eyea and roey lips, hung in 
an oval gilt frame at the head of the nistic 
bed. He wore the nniform of a gamekeeper 
of the hoose of Condé ; his somewhat martial 
bearing, mddy, good-humoured face, and 
powdered hair drawn back from the dear 
brow, gave the charm of youth and simplidty 
to thb pastel, destitute, perhaps, ci any 
artistic merit. Some obscnre artist, Udden 
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to the hunting parties of the prince, had 
doue his best to portray the keeper and his 
bride who appeared in another medallion, 
arch and winning, in her open bodice laoed 
with ribbons, teasing with inquant frown, 
a bird perched upon her finger. It was, 
however, the same good dd dame, at that 
moment bending over the hearth-fire to 
cook. It reminded me of the faiiies in a 
spectacle who hide onder wrinkled masks, 
thdir real beauty revealed in the dosing 
scène when the Temple of Love appears 
with its whirling son dardng magte fires. 

«Oh, dear old annti*' I ezdaimed, «how 
pretty you werel" 

'<And I?*' asked Sylvie, who had suc- 
ceeded in opening the famous drawer which 
contained an old-fashioned dress of ta£Eeta, 
so stiff that the heavy folds creaked onder 
her toudi. ** I will see if it fits me,'* she said ; 
"I shall look like an old fairyl" "Like the 
fairy of the legends, ever young," thonght I. 

Sylvie had already onfastened her muslin 
gown and let it fall to her f eet. She bade 
me hook the ridi robe which dung tightly to 
her slender figure. 

" Oh, what ridiculous sleeves 1 " she cried ; 
and yet, the lace frills disj^yed to advantage 
her bare arms, and her bust was outlined by 
the corsage of yellow tulle and faded ribbon 
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which had concealed bat little the vaniahed 
channs o£ her aiint. 

M Corne, make haste t " said Sylvie. ** Do 
you not know how to hook a dress?*' She 
looked like the village bride of Greaze. 
*< You ought to hâve some powder/' said I. 
«*We will find some," and she turaed to 
seaxch the drawen anew. Ohl what treas- 
iires, what sweet odours, what fjieama of light 
from brilliant hues and modest ornamentsl 
Two mother-of-peari fans slightly broken, 
some pomade boxes covered with Chinese 
designs, an amber necklace and a thousand 
trifles, among them two little white slippers 
with sparkling buckles of Irish diamonds. 
«Oht I will put them on," cried Sylvie, **ii 
I find the embroidered stockings.'* 

A moment more, and we were mirolling a 
pair of pink silk stockings with green docks ; 
but the voice of the old aunt, accompanied by 
the hiss of the frying-pan, suddenly recalled 
us to reality. «Go down quickly,*' said 
Sylvie, who ref used to let me help her finish 
dressing. Her aunt was just tuming into a 
platter the contents of the frying-pan, a slice 
of bacon and some eggs. Presently, I heard 
Sylvie calling me from the staircase. ** Dress 
yourself as soon as possible,'* and, oompletely 
attired herself, she pointed to the wedding 
dothes of the gamekeeper, spread out upon 
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the chest In an instant I was tianaformed 
into a brideg;ioom of the last century. Sylvia 
waited for me on the atalia» and we went 
down, ann in ann. Her aunt gave a ciy 
when she saw us. ** Oh, my childrte I *' she 
ezdaimed, beginning to weep and then smil- 
ing thiough her tears. It was the image of 
her own youtli» a cruel, yet chaiming vision. 
We sat beside her, toached, ahnost saddened, 
but soon onr mirth came back, for after the 
first surprise, the thoughts of the good old 
dame reverted to the stately festivities of 
her wedding day. She even recalled the 
old-fashioned songs chanted responsively 
from one end of the festal board to the 
other, and the quaint nuptial hymn whose 
strains attended the wedded pair when they 
nithdrew after the dance. We rq>eated 
thèse couplets with thehr simple rhymes, 
flowery and passionate as the Song of Solo- 
mon. We were bride and bridegroom the 
spaoe of one fair summer mom. ^ 
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VII. 
CHAÂLIS. 

IT \a four o'dock in the moming; the road 
winds through a hollow and cornes ont 
on high ground; the carnage passes Orry, 
then La Chapelle. On the lef t is a road that 
skirts the forest o£ Hallate. Sylvie's brother 
took me throngh there one evening in Lis 
covered cart, to attend some local gathering 
on the Eve of Samt Bartholomew, I believe. 
Throngb the woods, along unfrequented 
ways, the little horse sped as if hastening to 
a witches' sabbath. We stnick the highway 
agidn at Mont-l'Ëvêque, and a few moments 
Iftter pnlled np at the keeper's lodge of the 
old abbey of Chaâlis— Chaâlis, another 
memoryl 

This andent retieat of the emperois offeis 
nothing worthy of admiration, save its ruined 
doisters with thdr Byzantine arcades, the 
last of which are still mirrored in the lake— 
cmmbling fragments of the abodes of i^ety, 
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foimeily attadied to thi» demesne, known in 
olden times as ''Chariemagne's faims." In 
tfais quiet apot, far from the atir of highways 
and cities» rdigion has letained distmctiYe 
traces of the prolongea sojoom of the Cv- 
dinals of the House of Este during the time 
of the Medid; a shade of poetic gallantiy 
still lingers aboat its ceremonialt a perfome 
of the Renaissance breathing beneath the 
deUcately moulded arches of the chapels 
deoorated by Italian artiste. The faces of 
saints and angds outlined in rose tints upon 
a vaulted roof of paie Une prodnce an effect 
of pagan allegoiy, which recalls the sentimen- 
tality of Petrarch and the weird mysticism 
of Francesco Colonna. Sylvie's brother and 
I were intruders in the festivities of the 
evening. A person of noble birth, at that 
time proprietor of the demesne, had'invited 
the neighbouring familles to witness a kind 
of allegorical spectacle in which some of 
the inmates of the consent dose by were to 
take part. It was not intended to recall 
the tragédies of Saint Cyr, but went back to 
the first lyric contests, introduced into 
France by the Valois princes. What I saw 
enacted resembled an ancient mystery. The 
costumes, consisting of long robes, presented 
no variety save in colour, blue, hyadnth or 
gold. The scène lay between angels on the 
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ruins of the woild. Each rcict duntad ooe 
of tbe ^ries ol the now estincl ifiohe, and 
the Angel of Deadi set Icntli tlie canse oi its 
destruction. A qniit rose £roiii the sbjfss» 
holding a flamîng swoid, and convcked the 
othen to fgMij the power of Christ^ the 
conqueror of helL Thîs qniit was Adrimne, 
tiansfigoied hy her costome as she was 
already hy her Tocation. The nfanbos ol 
gilded cardboard endrding her angdic head 
seemed to us a ciide of light; her Toioe had 
gained in power and oompass» and an hifinite 
variety of Italien trills refiered wîth theb 
bird4ike waiidhig the statdy sereiity ol the 
redtative. 

In recalling thèse détails, I corne to the 
point of asking myself, "Are thej real or 
haTO I dreamed them?" Sjrlvie's brother 
was not quite sober that erenlng. We q>ent 
a few minutes in the keeper's house, idien 
I was much impressed by a cygnet displayed 
above the door; within were tall chests d 
carved walnut, a large dock in its case and 
some archery prizes» bows and airows, 
aboTS a red and green target. A droll- 
looking dwaïf in a Chinese cap» holding a 
bottle in one hand and a ring in the other» 
seemed to wam the maihsmen to take good 
aim. I think the dwazf was eut ont of sheet- 
Iron. Did I really see Adrienne as surely as 
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I maiked theia detafis? I am» howeviar» 
O0rtain that it wis tiie son of the ktepw 
who oondncted os to the hall wfaere tfae 
lepnMntatioii took place; we weie seated 
near the door behind a nimieioiiB company 
who seemed deepljr mored. It was the f east 
of Sahit Bartholomew — a day stnngely 
Unked with memoiies of the Medid, whoae 
amis, impaled with thoee of the House of 
Este, adomed thèse old walls. Is it an 
obsession, the way thèse memorieft hannt 
me } Fortunatdy tiie carriage stops hère on 
the load to Flessis; I leave the woild of 
drsams and find myself with only a fifteen- 
minates walk to reach Loisy ^ forest paths. 
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VIII. 
THE BALL AT LOISV. 

IbnYerxd the bail o£ Loisy at that sad yet 
pleasing hour when the lighu flicker 
and grow dim at the approach of dawn. A 
faint bliûsh tinge crept over the tops ci the 
]iine-trees»aimkiii8hadowbeIow. Therustic 
flûte no longer contended so gayly with the 
tiiUs of the nightingale. The dancers ail 
looked pale, and among the diihevelled 
groupe I dlstinguished with difficulty any 
f amiliar faces. Finally, I recognised a tall 
giri, Sylvie's friend Lise. 

** We haye not seen you for a long dme, 
Parisian," saîd she. 

««Yes; it is a long time." 

** And why ara you so laite ? " 

" 1 came by coach." 

** Then you traveled slowly I " 

"I came to see Sylvie; is she still hère?" 

*'She will stay till moming; she loves to 
dance.** 
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Inamome&tlwisbesldeher; shelooked 
tired, bat her black ejres spaïkled with the 
saine Athenian smîle as oi old. A jroung 
man stood near her, bat she refoaed by a 
gestore to join the next coontry-dance, and 
he bowed to her and withdrew. 

It b^;an to grow light, and we left the bail 
hand in hand. The flowers hong lifeless and 
ftided in Sylvie's loosened tresses, and the 
nosegay at her bosom dropped its petals on 
the crampLed lace made by her skilfol handa. 
I offered to walk home with her; it was 
broad day, but the sky was doudy. The 
Thèvé murmured on oar left, leaving at 
every carve a litUe pool of sdll water idiere 
yèllow and white pond-lilies blossomed, and 
lake starworts, like Easter daisies, spread 
their délicate broidery. The plain was cot- 
ered with hayricks whose fragrance seemed 
wafted to my brain, affecting me as the fresh 
sceat of the woods and hawthom thidcets had 
done in the past This time ndther of os 
thought of Crossing the meadows. 

" Sylvie," said I, "you no longer Ioto me.** 

She sighed. ** My friend," she continued, 
*<yoa must console yourself, since things do 
not happen as we wish in this world. Yoa 
once mentioned the New Heloise; I read it, 
and shoddered when I foond thèse words, at 
the beginning: *Any young girl who reads 
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this book 18 lost.' However» I kept on, 
trusting in my discrétion. Do you remember 
the day we put on the wedding dothas, at 
my aunt's house? The engravings in the 
book also represented loven dressed in olden 
costumes, so that to me you were Saint- 
Preux and I was Julie. Ahl why did you 
not come back then? But they said you 
were in Italy. You must hâve seen there 
far prettier girls than 1 1 " 

" Not one, Sylvie, with your expression or 
the pure Unes of your profile. You do not 
know it, but you are a nymph of antiquity. 
Besides, the woods hère are as beautiful as 
those about Rome. There are granité masses 
yonder, not less sublime, and a cascade which 
falls from the rocks like that of TemL I 
saw nothing there to regret hère." 

** And in Paris ? " she asked. 

«In Paris—*' I shook my head, but did 
not answer. Suddenly I remembered the 
vain shadow which I had pursued so long. 
«Sylvie," cried I, «let us stop hère, will 
you?" 

I threw myself at her feet, and with hot 
tears I confessed my irrésolution and fickle* 
ness ; I evoked the fatal spectre that haunted 
my days. 

« Save me I " I implored, « I come back to 
you forever." 
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Sh6 tiiniMl lonud 1116 vitli 
bat at this momeiit ou- coDveisatkm wat 
intemqitod by a lond bunt of lani^tn» and 
SjMù'b biother lejdned nt «ith tlie boister- 
ouM mirth always attendiiig a nistic festival, 
and wfaich thé abondant lefirBahments o£ tiie 
evening had stinmlated bejend measuie. 
He called to the gallaat of the bail, who 
was ooncealed in a thkket, bat hastened to 
as. This Tooth was little fiimer on liis feet 
tlkan his oompanion, and ^ipeaied more 
embanassed by the presence of a Paiisian 
than by Sylvie HIs candid look and 
awlcward déférence prevented any diai&e 
on my part, on aoconnt of his dancing ao 
late with Sylvie at the bail; I did not 
oonsider liim a dangeroos rivaL 

•«We most go in," said S^vîe to her 
brother. '< We shall meet again soon,** slie 
said, as she offered me lier cheek to kiss, at 
wliich the lover was not offended. 
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IX. 

HERMENONVILLE. 

f OT fediiig incfined to itoep» î walked to 
Montagny to revitit mjr unde't honie. 
Sadn eM f èll «pon me at the fint g^pte ci 
its ydlow front and green shntten. ETery- 
thing looked as before, bfat I was obBged to 
go to the fanner's to obtain the key. The 
shntten once open^ I snrveyed with émotion 
the old f urnitnre, polîshed lirom time to time, 
to piesenre its lustre, the taU cnpboard o£ 
walnut, two Flemish paintings said to be 
the woik of an andent artîst, onr ancestor, 
some large prlnts after Boucher» and a 
whole séries of framed engravings reprs- 
senting scènes from ** Emile ** and the ** New 
Heloise" by Moreau; on the table was 
the dog^ now stulM and mounted, that I 
remembeied alive, as the companion of my 
f orest rambles, perhaps the last ** Cailin»" for 
it had belonged to that breed now extinct. 

<" As for the parrot," said the farmer» ''he 
is still alive» and I took him home with me." 
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The garden offered a magnificent pictiune 
of the growth of wild Tegetadon, and theie 
in a corner was the plot I had tended aa a 
child. A shudder came over me aa I entered 
the study, which atiU contained the Uttle 
library of choice booka, familiar frienda of 
him who waa no more, and where apon hia 
deak lay antique relica, vaaea and Roman 
medala fonnd in the garden, — a local collec- 
tion, the source of much pleasure to him. 

<<Let us go to aee the parrot," I said to 
the farmer. The parrot damoured for hia 
breakfast, aa in his best days, and gave me a 
knowing look from his round eye peeiing 
out from the wrinkled skin, fike the wise 
glances of the old. 

Full of sad thoughts awakened by my 
retum to this cherished spot, I fdt that I 
must again see SyMe, the only living tie 
which bound me to that re^on, and once 
more I took the road to Loisy. It waa the 
middle of the day, and I found them ail 
asleep, wom out by the nîght of merry- 
making. It occurred to me that it mîght 
divert my thoughta to stroU to Hermenon- 
ville, a league distant, by the forest road. 
It was fine summer weather, and on setting 
out I was dellghted by the freshness and 
verdure of the path which seemed like the 
avenue of a park. The green branches of 
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the great oaks were lelieyed by the white 
tnmks smd nutUng leaves of the birches. 
The birdfl were sîlent, and I heard no sound 
but the woodpecker taj^ing the trees to find 
a hoUow for her nest. At one time I was 
in dang^ of loeing my way» the characten 
being wholly effaced on the guide-poets 
which senred to diatinguish the loads. 
Passing the Désert on the left» I came to 
the dandng-ring where I found the benchet 
of the old men still in place. AU the 
associations of andent pliilosophy, revived 
by the former owner of the demesne, crowded 
npon me, at the sight of this picturesqne 
réalisation of <* Anacharsis" and «Emile." 

When I cattght sight of the waters of 
the lake sparkling through the branches 
of willows and hazels, I recognised a spot 
which I had often visited with my onde. 
Hère stands to this day, shdtered by a group 
of pines, the Temple of Philoeophy which 
its founder had not the good fortune to 
complète. It is bailt in the form ol the 
temple of the Tiburtine Sibyl, and displays 
with pride the namies of ail the great thinkers 
from Montaigne and Descartes to Rousseau. 
This nnfinished structure is now bat a ruin 
around which the ivy twines its graceful 
tendrUs, while brambles force their way 
between its disjointed steps. When but a 
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chfld, I iHtneNad the odebntioiui hère» 
wfaere yonng giilt, dnned in white» came 
to racehre piiiet for acholanliip and good 
condnct Where are the roees that 0iâM 
thehillside? Hidden by brier and q^tme^ 
they are fast loaing ail treces of cultiirmtion. 
As for the lameU, hâve they been eut down» 
acoording to the old aong of the maidena 
who no longer caretoroam the forast? NoI 
theae shmbe from sweet Italy hâve withered 
beneadi onr nnfiiendly skiea. Happily» the 
privet of Viigil still thrivea as if to emphanae 
the words of the Biaater, inacribed abore die 
door» Rerum cogncscere causas, Yea I like ao 
many odierB, this temple cmmblea» and man» 
weary or thon^tless» passes it by, whîle 
indiffèrent nature redaims the soil for wfalcfa 
art contended, but the thizst for knowledge 
is éternel, the mainspiing of aU power and 
acdvity. 

Hère are the poplan o£ the island and the 
empty tomb of Rousseau. O Sagel thon 
gavest us the milk of the strong and we were 
too weak to receive iti We hâve forgotten 
thy lassons which our fathers knew, and we 
hâve lost the meaning of thy words, the laat 
faint echoes of andent wîsdomi Stîll, let 
us not despair, and like thee, in thy laat 
moments, let us tum our eyes to the sun t 

I revisited the castle, the quiet waters 
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abont it, the caicade whkh complaint among 
the rocks» the cauaeway that mûtes the two 
parts of the village with the four dove^otes 
that mark the oomen, and the green that 
stretches beyond like a prairie» above whlch 
rise wooded slopes ; the tower ol Gabrielle 
is reflected from afar in the waters of an 
artifidal lake studded with ephemeral blos- 
toms; the scum is seething^ the insecte hum. 
It is best to escape the nozious yapours 
and seek die rocks and sand d the désert 
and the waste lands where the pink heath 
blooms beside green fèms. How sad smd 
lonely it ail seems I In by^gone days» Sylvie's 
enchanting smile» her merry pranks and glad 
cries enlivened every spotl She was then a 
wlld Httle créature with bare f eet and snn* 
bomed skin, in spite ci the straw hat whose 
long strings Aoated loosely amid her dark 
k>cks. We nsed to go to the Swiss f arm 
to drink milk, and they said: " How pretty 
yonr sweetheart is, little Parisianl'* Ahl 
no peasant lad coold hâve danced with her 
in those days I She would hâve none but 
me for her partner» at the yearly Feast of 
theBow. 
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X. 

BIG CURLY-HEAD. 

IwsNT back to Loby and they were ail 
awake. Sylvie was dressed like a 
young lady, almoat in the fashion of the 
dty. She led me np to her room with ail 
her old simplicity. Her bright eyet smiled 
as charmingly as ever» bat* the dedded ardi 
of her brows made her at times look serions. 
The room was simply decorated, but the 
fomitnre was modem: a minor in a gîlt 
frame had replaced the old^lashioned look- 
ing-g^ass where an idyilic shei^erd was 
dcpicted offering a nest to a biue smd pink 
shepherdess; the four-post bed, modestly 
hung with flowered chintz, was snoceeded 
by a little walnut conch with net curtains; 
Canaries occupied the cage at the window 
where once there were linnets. I was 
impatient to leave this room, where nothing 
spoke to me of the past. ^'Shall you make 
lace to<lay?" I asked Sylvie. «Oh, I do 
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not make lace now; there is no demsmd for 
it hère, and even at Chantilly the lactory 
isdosed." <<What is jronr work then?" 
She brouj^t f orward, hom the corner of the 
room, an iron tool which resembled a long 
pair of pincera. 

"Whatiathat?" 

Mit is called the machine and ia oaed to 
hold the leather in place while the i^ores are 
sewed." 

** Then fou are a glove-maker» Sylvie ? " 

^Yea, we woric hère for Dammartin; it 
paya weU now, bat I shaU not woric to-day ; 
let Q8 go wherever you like." I glanced 
towards Othys, but ahe shook her head, and 
I undentood that the old aunt was no more. 
Sylvie called a little boy and bade him saddle 
an aaa. «I am atill tired from yesterday," 
ahe said, ««but the ride will do me good; let 
118 go to Chaâlia.*' 

We aet ont throvgh the foreat, followed 
by the boy armed with a branch. 3ylvie 
aoon wished to stop, and I kissed her as I 
led her to a seat. Our conversation could 
no longer be very intimate. I had to talk 
of my Ufe in Paris, my travels. . . . **How 
can anyone go so f ar ? " she demanded. ** It 
seems strange to me, when I look at you," 
Ireplied. 

«*Oh! of course." 
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** WcUt admit tliat jrcm w«re not lo piettj 
intlMolddays." 

««Howcanltan?" 

^ Do yoa leoMmbemlieA «• w«re dliIdnB 
andjToadieteUait?" 

'«AndjToatiiewiMSt?'' 

«Ohl Sjflvtol" 

''They put os on an aaa» one in «ack 



''And we aaid thee and thon to each 
other? Do yon lemember how yon tan^t 
me to catch crawfiah onder the bridgea over 
ib» Nonetta and the Thève ? " 

"Do you nmember yonr foater4xother 
who pnlliad you ont of the water one day?" 

««Big Cwly-head? It waa he who told me 
to go hL*' 

I made haate to change the anbjectybecanae 
tUa recoUection hmd bronght idvidly to mind 
the time when I naed to go into the conntry, 
weaiing a Uttle £n|^ coat which made the 
peaianta laofl^ Sylvie waa the only ooe 
who Uked it, but I did not ventoie to lemind 
her of anch a juTenile opinion. For aome 
reaaon, my mind tnmed to the old annt'a 
wedding dothea fai iHiich we had aixayed 
onndveay and I aaked what had beoome of 



"Ohl poor annt," cried Sylvie; «ahe lent 
le her gown to wear to the cainival at 
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Dammartm, two yeais t^gOf and the n«zt 
year she died, deur, old aant 1 ** She lighed 
and the teaia camt» ao I could not inquira 
how it chanoed that she went to a masquer- 
ade, bat I percehred that, thanks to her tkUl, 
Sylvie was no longer a peasant girl. Her 
parents had not riaen above their former 
station, and she lived with them, scattering 
plenty aiomid her like an indnttriotts iairy. 
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XI. 

RETURN. 

THS oatkx>k wîdened when we Icft thc 
forest and we found oonehres near 
the lake of Chaâlis. The gaOeries ai tfae 
cloister, the du^ with its pomted arches, 
the feadal tower and the fittle castle wbSdi 
had shelteied the loTes of Heniy IV. and 
Gabrielle, were bathed in the crimson gom 
of evening against the daik bacfcgroimd of 
the forest. 

««Like one of Walter Scott's landaca^ies, is 
it not?" said Sylvie. <«And wfao has told 
you of Walter Scott?" I inquîred. «Yen 
must hâve read mnch in the past three jeaisl 
As for me, I tiy to f oiget books, and iriiat 
delig^ts me, is to revisit with yon this old 
abbey where, as little children, we played 
hide and seek among the ndns. Do you 
remember, Sj^vie, how afnûd yoa were when 
the keq>er told os the stoiy of the Red 
Monks?" 

"Oh, do not speak of itl" 
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" Wen tiio^ ng ne die aQi« o£ die frk 
maid nnder die lAàtm imii tiili, wko wm 
stcden hom ha UAta^9 ( 

" Nobodjr âags duH Bov.' 

««Is it ponible dun jo« ka^ 1 
musidan?» 

'«Peilii^».'* 

''SjMt, Sj^râ, I a» poeîtm Ûmt jfoo 
sing ain from opéras 1** 

*< ¥nij should joa coBuplam? ** 

«"Becaiiae I loved the old aoogi and yoa 
hâve f oigotten them." 

Sylvie warbled a f ew notes of a gnmd air 
from a modem opéra . . . She /Âraseti/ 

We tnmed awaj from die Iakeside and 
approached die green bordered widi Ume- 
trees and elms, where we had so often 
danced. I had die concdt to describe die 
old Cailovingian walls and to dedpher the 
armoriai bearings of the Hoose of Este. 

*'And joni How mnch more yon hâve 
read than I, and how leamed yon hâve 
become 1 " said Sylvie. I was vezed by her 
tone of reproach, as I had ail the way been 
seeking a f avonrable opportnnity to résume 
the tender confidences of the moming, bat 
what conld I say, accompanied by a donkey 
and a very wide-awake lad who pressed 
nearer and nearer for the pleasure of hearing 
a Parisian talk ? Then I displayed my lack 
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ci tact, by rdating ^e vision of Chaâlis 
whicli I recaUed ao yividlj. I led Sylvie 
into the very hall of the caatle where I had 
heaid Adiieniie sing. *<Oh, let me hear 
yoa 1 " I beaonght lier ; ** let yonr loved voice 
ling ont beneath thèse arches and put to 
flight the spîrit that torments me, be it angel 
or démon 1" She rq>eated the woids and 
sang af ter me : 

"It is very sadi" she cried. 

**It is subUmel An air from Poipora, I 
think, with words translated in the présent 
centory." 

*' I do not know," she replied. 

We came home through the valley, f ollow- 
ing the Charlepont road which the peasants, 
without regard to etymology, pernstently 
called Châllepont. The way was deserted, 
and Sylvie, weary of riding, leaned upon my 
arm, wliile I tried to speak of what was in 
my heart, bat, I know not why, conld find 
only trivial words or stilted phrases from 
some romance that Sylvie might hâve read. 
I stopped snddenly then, in true dassic 
style, and she was occasionally amaxed 

t Aagels descend without ddaj 
To dreed ibyis of pnisatoiy. 
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by thèse disjmnted rhapsodies. Having 
reached the walls of Saint S we had to 
look well to onr steps, on acconnt of the 
numerons streamlets Tvinding thxough the 
damp marshes. 

** What has become of the nnn ?" I asked 
snddenly. 

** Yon give me no peace with yonr nnn 1 
Ah, welll it is a sad storyl" Not a word 
more wonld Sylvie say. 

Do women really feel that certain words 
come from the lips rather than the heart? 
It does not seem probable, to see how 
readily they are decâved, and what an 
inexplicable choice they nsnally make — 
there are men who play the comedy of love 
so welll I never conld accnstom myself to 
it, althongh I know some women lend 
themselves wittingly to the déception. A 
love that dates from childhood is, however, 
sacred, and Sylvie, whom I had seen grow 
np, was like a sister to me; I conld not 
betray her. Snddenly, a new thonght came 
to me. "At this very honr, I might be at 
the théâtre. What is Anrélie (that was the 
name of the actress) playing to-night ? No 
donbt the part of the Princess in the new 
play. How tonching she is in the third act 1 
And in the love scène of the second with 
that wrinkled actor who plays the lover 1" 
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••L(Mt in thooght?** sald Syl^; and she 
began to ling: 

"A D ammmff m ff m inù UBttJSOt* : 
LytmmM'mm/bitètlbçmlfj^ÊÊr . . ."* 

««little teasal" I cried, **yoa know yon 
remember the old songt." 

** If you wonld corne hère oftener, I would 
try to remember more of tfaem," she said; 
*'bnt we must think of reaUties; yon bave 
yonr affaire at^ Parie, I bave my work hère ; 
let us go in early, for I muet rise with the 
snn to-morrow." 

z At Dammartin there ure three fidr maids. 
And one of them is fairer thao day. 



XII. 
FATHER DODU. 

IWAS abont to replj, to f ail at her f eet and 
offer her my nnde's house which I could 
purchase, as the little estate had not been 
apportioned among the numerous heirs, but 
just then we reached Loisy, where snpper 
awaited as and the onion-sonp was diffnsing 
its patriarchal odonr. Neighbonrs had been 
invited to celebrate the daj after the feast, 
and I recognised at a glance Father Dodu, 
an old wood-catter who used to amnse or 
frij^ten us, in the evenings by his stories. 
Shepherd, carrier, gamekeeper, fisherman and 
eyen poacher, by tnms» Father Dodu made 
clocks and tnmspits in his leisnre moments. 
For a long time he acted as guide to the 
English tourists at Hermenonville, and 
while he reconnted the last moments of the 
philosopher, would lead them to Rousseau's 
favourite spots for méditation. He was the 
little boy employed to dassify the herbs and 
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gather the iMmlock twigp from whkh the 
sage pressed the jnke into his cap ci coflEee. 
The landlord of the Golden Cross ccmtested 
this point and a lasting fend resnlted. 
Father Dodu had once borne the leproach 
of possessing some very innocent secrets, 
SQch as how to cure cows by saying a rhyme 
backwaids and making the rign of the cross 
with the left foot, but he had renonnced 
thèse superstitions — thanks, he dedared, to 
his conversations tvith Jean Jacques. 

«That yoa, Uttle Paririan?'' said Father 
Dodn; "hâve yon corne to carry off our 
prettygirls?" 

«a, Father Dodn?" 

*< Yon take them into the woods when the 
wolf isawayl" 

*< Father Dodn, yon are the wolf /' 

"I was as long as I conld find sheep, but 
at présent I meet only goats, and they know 
how to take care of themselvesl As for 
you, why, you are ail rascals in Paris. Jean 
Jacques iras right when he said, <ICan grows 
corrupt in the poisonous air of dties.' " 

'< Father Dodu, you know very weU that 
men become corrupt eTerywhere.** 

Father Dodu began to roar ont a drinking 
song, and it was impossible to stop him at a 
questionable couplet that everyone knew by 
heart. Sylyie would not sing, in spite of 
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OU eatreades, on ^e pte thfti It ivii fio 
VmgjBi costomuj to tlng at tabte. I bad 
alread j notked the lover of the btll« watad 
at lier le£t, and hit nmnd îâct and tnmbled 
haïr seemed ûunifiar. He rote and ttood 
behind me, saying, "Hâve yon forgotten 
nie,Pariaian?" A good woman who came 
back to dessert after terving as, whlspeted 
in my ear: ««Do yon not recognlie yoar 
foster-brother?** Wlthoat tUa waming, I 
shonld bave made myseH ridlcnlont. ** Ab, 
it is Big^ Curly-head!"* I cried; ''tbe very 
same wbo palled me ont o£ tbe water.** 
Sylvie bnrst ont langbing at tbe recollection* 

•"Withont consldering," aiid tbe yontb 
embracing me, ^tbat yon bad a fine illirer 
watch and on tbe way borne yon were more 
concemed abont it tban yonneH , becanae it 
bad stopped. Yon sald, *tbe ereatun it 
drcwned^ does not go tick-tack; wbat wUl 
Unde say?'" ««A watcb la a creatare,"* 
said Fatber Dodu; ««tbat la wbat tbey tell 
cbUdren in Pariai" 

Sylvie iras sleepy, and I f ancied tbere waa 
no bope for me. Sbe went npatairi, and aa 
I kissed ber, said : " Come agdn to-morrow." 
Fatber Dodn remained at Uble witb Sylvdn 
and my foster-brotber, and we talked a long 
time over a bottle of Loavrea ratafia. 

"AU men are egnal," aaid Fatber Dodn 
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bctwMB gliiMs; **! diink inUSb, a putiy- 
oook M nààûj as «ith a piinoe.'* 
<«Wh«felitlMpasti7HXM>k?'* ladLaiL 
''By jfour ridel There joa tee a yoang 
attn who ii ambitiovs to get on in life.** 

My f oster-brother appeared embairataed 
and I nadentood the sitnation. Fata had 
reterv«d for me a foster-farotlier in tiie verj 
coantry made famovs by Roasaeaa. who 
oppOÊ/tà patting children ont to narael I 
leamed from Father Dodu that ^ere was 
mach talk of a marriafe between Sylvie 
and Big Carly-head, who wished to open 
a paatiy-shop at Dammardn. I aaked no 
moie. Nezt morning the coach from Nan- 
tealMe-Haudoain tock me back to Paxis. 
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XIII. 
AURÉLIE. 

To Paris, a Joumey of five houn! I 
iras impatient for evening, and eig^t 
o'dock fonnd me in my accnstomed seat. 
Anrëlie infnsed her own spirit and giace 
into the Unes of the play, the work of a 
contemporary anthor evidently inspired by 
Schiller. In the garden scène she was 
sublime. Dnring the fonrth act, when she 
did not appear, I went ont to pnrchase a 
bonqnet of Madame Prévost, slipping into 
it a tender effusion signed An Unknawn, 
"There," thong^t I, "is something definite 
for the fatnre," but on the morrow I was on 
my way to Germany. 

Why did I go there? In the hope of 
composing my disordered f ancy. If I were 
to Write a book, I conld never gain credence 
for the story of a heart tom by thèse two 
conflicting loves. I had lost Sylvie throngh 
my own fanlt, but to see her for a day, 
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saiBoed to nttore my boqL A glmnoe from 
her had amsted me on tfae verge of the 
abyss, and henceforth I rnahrined her as a 
smiling goddess in the Temple ci Wisdom. 
I feit more than ever rdnctant to présent 
mysdf before Anrêlie among tfae ^rong of 
▼nlgar snitors idio sfaone in tfae U^t of her 
favonr for an instant only to f ail blinded. 

** Some day," said I, '* we sfaall see wfaetfaer 
tUs woman has a faeart." 

One moming I leamed from a newspaper 
that Aniélie was ill, and I wiote to her from 
tfae monntains of Salxbug, a ktter so filled 
witfa German mystidsm that I conld haidly 
faope for a reply, indeed I ezpected none. I 
left it to cfaance or ... tfae MnJhtawn. 

Montlis passed, and in the leisnre intenrals 
of travel I nndertook to embody in poetic 
action tfae life-long dévotion of tfae painter 
Colonna to tfae fair Laara who was con- 
strained by faer reUtives to take tfae veil. 
Sometfaing in tfae snbject lent itielf to my 
faabitoal train of tfaongfat, and as soon as 
tfae last verse of tfae drama was written, I 
faastened back to Fiance. 

Can I avoid repeating in my own faistory, 
tfaat of many otfaers? I passed tfarongh 
ail tfae ordeals of tfae tfaeatre. I ^ate the 
dmm and drank tfae cymbal," acoording to 
tfae appaxently meaniaglen pfarase of the 
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initiâtes at El«iuis, which probably signifies 
tliat vpon occasion we nnist stand ready to 
pass die bonnds of leason and absunUty; 
for me it meant to win and possess my idéal. 

Anrélie accepted tlie leading part in the 
play wliidi I brong^t badc f rom Gennany. 
I sliall never forget the day she allowed me 
to read it to her. Tlie love scènes liad been 
amuiged ezpressly for her, and I am positive 
that I rendered them with feeling. In the 
conversation that f oUowed I revealed myself 
as the <* Unknown " of the two letters. She 
said: '^Yon are mad, bat come again; I 
hâve never f onnd anyone wfao knew how to 
love me." 

Oli, womani yonseek for love . . . bnt 
iviiat of me? 

In the days which foUowed I wrote proba- 
bly the most eloqnent and tonching letters 
that she ever received. Her answers were 
fnll of good sensé. Once she was moved, 
sent for me and confessed that it was hard 
for her to break an attachment of long 
standing. '* If yon love me for myself alone, 
then jfon wHl nnderstand that I can belong 
to bat one.** 

Two months later, I received an effasive 
letter which brooght me to her feet— in the 
meantime, someone volonteered an impor* 
tant pièce of information. The handsome 
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joviif man whoin I had met one night at 
the diib had jvst enlitted in the Tukish 
cavaliy. 

Races were hdd at ChantUly the nezt 
teaioii, and the théâtre tronpe to which 
Anrélie bdonged gave a pexf onnanœ. Once 
in the country, the company was for three 
days snbject to the ordera of the dûnector. 
I had made fiiends with this worthy man, 
formerly the Dorante cl the comédies of 
Maiivanz and for a long time snccessfnl 
in lovera' parts. His latest triomph was 
achieved in the play imitated from Schiller, 
when my opera-glass had discovered ail bis 
wrinkles. He had fire, however, and being 
thin, prodnced a good effect in the {Hrovincea. 
I acoompanied the tronpe in the qnality of 
poet, and persnaded the manager to give 
performances at Senlis and Dammartin. He 
indined to Compiègne at first, bat Anréfie 
was of my opinion. Next day, wliile 
arrangements with the local anthoritiea 
were in progress, I ordered horses and we 
set ont on the road to Commelle to breakfast 
at the castle of Qneen Blanche. Anrélie, 
on horseback, with her blonde hair floating 
in the wind, rode throngh the forest like 
some qneen of olden times, and the pensants 
were dasiled by her appearance. Madame 
de F was the only woman they had ever 
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aeen so imposing and lo graceful. After 
breakf att we rode down to the villages like 
SiHis hamlets where the waten oi the 
Nonette tum the bnsy saw-mills. Thèse 
scènes, which my remembrance cherished» 
interasted Anrélie, but did not move her to 
delaj. I had planned to oonduct her to the 
castle near Orry, where I had fiist seen 
Adrienne on the green. She manifested no 
émotion. Then I told her ail; I revealed 
the hidden spring of that love which hannted 
my dreams by night and was realised in her. 
She Hstened with attention and said: '* Yon 
do not love met Yon ezpect me to say 
'the actress and the nnn are the same'; 
yon are merely arranging a drama and the 
issne of the plot is lacking. Gol I no 
longer believe in yon." 

Her words were an illumination. The 
nnnatnral enthusiasm which had possessed 
me for so long, my dreams, my tears, my 
despair and my tendemess, — conld they 
mean anght but love ? Whut then is love ? 

Anrélie played that night at SenUs, and I 
thonght she displayed a weakness for the 
director, the wiinkled "yonng lover" of the 
stage. His character was ezemplary, and 
he had already shown her mnch kindness. 

One day, Anrélie said to me: «There is 
the man who loves me I " 
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XIV. 
THE LAST LEAF. 

SUCB wn ÛM faades that chum and 
begoile vs in the moining of lilel I 
hâve tiied to Mt UMm down hère, in a dis- 
oonnected fashlon, but many hearts wQl 
undentand me. One by one <rar illiuions 
f ail like hnskt, and the kernel thns laid bare 
il ejqierienoe. Itt taste is bitter, bnt it 
jields an acrid flavonr that invigorates, — to 
nse an old-fa«hioned simile Ronasean aays 
that the aspect of nature ia a nnivenûd 
consolation. Sometimes I seek again my 
gioves of Claiens lost in the fog to the 
north of Paris, bnt now, ail is changedi 
Hermenonville, the spot where the andent 
idyl Uossomed agahi, transplanted by Cress- 
ner, thy star has set, the star that g^owed 
for me with twofold Instre. Bine and rose 
by tams, like the changefvl Aldebaraa, it 
was formed by Adiienne and Sylvie, the two 
halves of my love. One was the snblime 
idéal, the other, the sweet reality. What 
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are tfay groves a&d lakes and thy deiert to 
me now ? Othys, Montagny, Loiseauz, poor 
neighbonring hamlets, and Chaâlia now to 
be restored, you guard for me no treasures 
of the past. Occasionally, I feel a désire to 
retnm to those scenea of lonely mnslng, 
where I sadly mark the fleeting traces of a 
period when affectation invaded nature; 
sometimes I smile as I read npon the granité 
rocks certain Unes from Boncher, which I 
once thonght sublime, or virtnons maxims 
insciibed above a f onntûn or a grotto dedi- 
cated to Pan. The swans disdain the 
stagnant waters of the little lakes excavated 
at snch an esqpense. The time is no moie 
when the hnnt of Condë swept by with its 
provd riders, and the forest-echoes rang 
with ansvering homs I There is to-day no 
direct route to Hermenonville, and some- 
times I go by Creil and SenUs, sometimes 
by Dammartin. 

It is impossible to reach Dammartin before 
night, so I lodge at the Image of Saint John. 
They usually give me a neat room hung 
with old tapestry, with a glass between the 
Windows. This room shows a retum to the 
f ashion for bric-à-brac which I renounced long 
ago. I sle^ comfortably under the eider- 
down covering used there. In the moming, 
when I throw open the casement wreathed 
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with villes and rotes, I gaze with raptnre 
upon a wide green landscape stretching 
away to the horixon, where a Une of poplais 
stand like send&els. Hère and there the 
villages nestle gnarded by their protecting 
chnxch-spires. First Othys, then Eve and 
Ver ; HermenonviUe wonld be visible beyond 
the wood, if it had a belfry, bnt in that phil- 
osophie spot the church has been neglected. 
Having fijled my lungs with the pure air of 
thèse uplands, I go down stairs in good 
hnmonr and start for the pastry-cook's. 
« HeUoa, big Ciirly-head I " « Helloa, little 
Parisian I " We .greet each other with sly 
pnnches in the ribs as we did in childhood, 
then I climb a certain stair where two chil- 
dren welcome my coming. Sylvie's Athenian 
smile lights np her dassic featnres, and I say 
to mysdf : **Here, perhaps, is the happuess 
I hâve missed, and yet . . . " 

Sometimes I call her Lotty, and she sees 
in me some resemblance to Werther withont 
the pistols, which are ont of fashion now. 
While Big Curly-head is bosy with the 
breakfast, we take the children for a walk 
through the avenues of limes that border 
the ruins of the old brick towers of the 
castle. While the little ones practise with 
their bows and arrows, we read some poem 
or a few pages from one of those old books 
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«11 too short, and long forgotten by the 
world. 

I forgot to say that when Aurëlie's troupe 
gave a performance at Dammartin, I took 
Sylvie to the play and asked her if she did 
not think the actress resembled someone 
she knew. 

"Whom,pray?" 

«Do yon remember Adrienne?" 

She langhed merrily, in reply. *< What an 
idéal" 

Then, as if in self-reproach, she added 
with a sigh: **Poor Adriennel she died at 
the convent of Saint S abont 1832." 
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'EL DBSDICHADO: 

GÉRARD DE NERFAL. 

IAM ibat dark, tbaS diséubintêd, 
Tbat M dUb<mour$d PHmcê of Aquitaine, 
Th» Star upm n^ saOcbêon long batb flêd; 
A hlack sumtmm^ htts dothjfet r$main! 
Ob, thou tbat didst consoU tne not in vain, 
IVitbin tbe Umé, among tbe miMgtt ddod, 
Show nu Italian nos, and bhssoms wsd, 
Tbe rosêt tb» wu-Uaf^ and tbs golden grain. 

Sajft am I Love or PbcUms? bave I been 
Or Lnsignan or Biron? BpaQueen 

Caressed witbin tbe Mermaid^s baunt I lay. 
And twice I crossed tbe w^ftermitted stream. 
And toucbed on Orpbeus* lute as in a dream, 

Sigbs ofa Saint f and laugbter ofa Fajf ! 

(ANDREW LANG.) 




TO ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 

Whbn it was currently reported that Gënrd de Ner- 
val had become insane, Alexandre Dumas, who wat 
then pnblishing that amusing journal Lt Mousçuttturtt 
endeaToured to explain and interpret the poet*8 pecnliar 
form of mental aliénation. Gérard, who preaentiy 
came to himaelf, as was bis wont, took note of the 
study, and in retum dedicated to Dumas his FilUs du 
Feut thus acknowledging the obligation conferred by 
the great noveliat in inditing the epitaph of the poet's 
"lostwita." 

This dedication, now done into English for the first 
time, is intereating and important, aa embodying the 
anthor's own interprétation of his singular mental 
constitution. He confesses that he is onable to com- 
pose withoat incamating himself in his créations so 
thoroughly aa to lose his own identity. In illustration, 
he throws into the text the tragic history of a mythical 
hero. It is easy to trace in thia story of a nameleas 
prince, unable to prove his lofty origin, involved in a 
network of miafortones through the crafty machinations 
of the arch plotter La Rancune (malice) and abandoned 
by his mistress, the beautiful guiding Star of his destby, 
allegorical allusions to the poet, the heir of genius and 
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of skty, «uRble to prave or jwtUy hk noble Urtfari^t, 
Kit Ugfaeit impnltes ndMindentood and tnmpled upon 
by m hoardoM and Tulgv «oiUL 

Lucix Pagb. 

ID£DICAT£ this book to you, my dear 
Master, as I dedicated Lorely to Jules 
Janin. I was indebted to him for the same 
service that I owe to you. A fèw years ago, 
it was reportée that I was dead, and he 
wrote my biography. A few days ago, I was 
thoQght to hâve lost my reason, and you 
honoured me by devoting some of yonr most 
graceful Unes to the epitaph of my intelli- 
gence. Such an inheritance of glory has 
fallen to me before my time. How shall I 
ventnre, yet living, to deck my forehead with 
thèse shining crowns? It becomes me to 
assame an air of modesty and beg the public 
to accept, with suitable déductions, the 
eulogy bestowed upon my ashes, or rather 
upon the lost wits contained In the bottle 
which, like Astolpho, I hâve been to seek in 
the moon, and which, I trust, I hâve now 
restored to their normal place in the seat of 
thought. 

Being, therefore, no longer mounted upon 
the hippogriff, and having, in the popolar 
conception, recovered what is vulgaily termed 
reason, — let us proceed to the exercise of 
that faculty. 
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Hère U a fragment ci whal you wiote 
concerning me, the tenth of last Deoember: 

"As you can readUyperceiTe,he poMesees 
a sabtle and highly coltivated intellect, in 
which îs manifeated irom time to time a 
singnlar phenomenon which, fortanately, let 
ns hope, has no tenons impoit to himself or 
his friends. At intenrals, vhen preoccnpied 
by literary toil, imagination goaded to f ransy 
masters reason and drives it from the bfain ; 
then, like an opinm-smoker of Cairo, or a 
hashish-eater of Algiers, Gérard finds again 
the talismans that evoke spirits. Now he 
is King Solomon waiting for the Qneen of 
Sheba; then by tnms Snltan of the Crimea, 
Connt of Abyssinia, Dnke of Egypt, or Baron 
of Smyma. Nezt day, he déclares himself 
mad and relates the whole séries of events 
from which his madness spmng, with such a 
joyons abandon, such an ingénions fertility 
of resonrce that one is ready to part with 
his wits in order to foUow snch a f asdnating 
guide throngh the désert of dreams and 
hallucinations, sprinkled with oases fresher 
and greener than any which dot the ronte 
from Alexandrin to Ammon. ïlnally, mel- 
ancholy becomes his muse of inspiration, and 
now, restrsin yonr tears if yon can, for never 
did Werther, René,or Antonyponrforth sobs 
and complaints more tender and pathetic I " 
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I shall now endeavonr to ezplain to yoa> 
my dear Dumas, the phenomenon which 
yoQ mention above. There are, as yoa well 
know, certain writen who cannot inrent 
withont identifying themsdves with the créa- 
tions of their imagination. Yoa remember 
^th what conviction onr old Mend Nodier 
rdated how he had the misfortnne to be 
gnillotined in the Revolntion. The narra- 
tive was so convindng that ve vondered 
instinctivdy how he had contrived to £asten 
his head on agaîn. 

Understand, therefore, that the ardonr of 
production may condace to a like resnlt, 
that the anthor incarnates himsdf, as it 
were, in the hero of his imagination so com- 
pletely that he loses himself and bnms with 
the imaginary fiâmes of this hero's love and 
amlntion! This was predsely the effect 
produced upon me in narrating the history 
of a personage who fignred nnder the title 
of Brisacier, abont the time of Louis XV, 
I believe. Where did I read the fatal 
biography of this adventnrer ? I liave foand 
again that of the Abbé of Bacquoy, but I 
cannot recall the sKghtest historical proof 
of the existence of this illustrious nnknown« 
What for you, dear Master, wonld be but 
a i>astime, — you, who hâve with de ver 
artifices so bewildered onr minds conceming 
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tfae old chronides, that posterity will nerer 
be able to disentangle trath Irom fiction, and 
is certain to crédit yonr invention with ail the 
diaracters fiom history that fignre in yonr 
romances — this became for me a véritable 
obsession. To invent, is in reality only to 
recoUect, says a certain moralist. Plnding 
no proofs of the material existence of my 
hero, I suddenly came to believe in the 
transmigration of sonis, not less firmly 
than P3rthagoras or Peter Leroux. Even 
the eighteenth centnry, in which I believed 
myself to hâve fived, was fnll of thèse 
illusions. Do you remember that courtier 
who recalled distinctly that he was once a 
sofa? Wherenpon Schahabaham exclaimed 
with enthusiasm, *<What, you were once a 
sofai why, that is delightfull— Tell me, 
were you embroidered ?*' 

As for me, I was embroidered at every 
seam. From the moment when I first 
grasped the continuity of ail my previous 
existences, I figured as readily in one char- 
acter as another, prince, king, magei génie, 
or even god; could I unité my memories 
in one masterpiece, it would represent the 
Dream of Scipio, the Vision of Tasso or 
the Divine Comedy of Dante. Renoundng, 
henceforth, ail prétendons to inspiration 
or illumination, I can offer only what you so 
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jnstly call impracttcabte thaoriet, an hopo»- 
allile book, ii^kose fini chapter, rabjobiad 
bèlow, aeeins bat to funlsh the ocmtezfc of 
the Condc Romance of Scanon. . . . Read 
and judge for yoonèlf : 

A TRAGIC ROBfANCE. 

Hère I adU langaiah in my prison, Madame, 
8ti]l rash and cnlpaUe and aUsl stDl trnsting 
in that beautif al star of comedy, whicfa, for 
one brief instant, deigned to call me her 
desHny. The SUr and its Destinyl «bat a 
charming coaple to figare in a romance fike 
the poet Scarron's! And yet, how difficolt 
we shoold find it to sostain the two characters 
nowl The heavy vehides whidi nsed to 
jolt as over the aneven pavements of Mons, 
hâve been sapexseded by coach, post-chaise 
and other new inventions. Wheie shall we 
find to-day those wiU adventores, that gay, 
Bohemian lifè that nnited os, poets and 
actresses, as comrades and eqoals? Yon 
hâve betrayed and deserted as, and lef t os 
to perish in some misérable inn, while yon 
sh^xe the fortanes of some rich and gaUant 
lord. Hère, in sooth, am I, bat lately the 
briUiant actor, the prince in dbgoise, the 
disinherited son and the banished lover, no 
better treated than some provincial rhymer! 
My coantenance disfigured by an enormoos 
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plaster only adds to my dlsoomfitnre. The 
landlord, tempted by the plausible story 
povied into his eara by La Rancune, bas 
conaented to hold as secnrity for the settle- 
ment of his acconnt the person of the son 
of the great Khan of the Crimea, sent hère 
to finish his éducation and well known 
thnmg^ont Christian Europe as Brisader. 
Had the old intriguer, La Rancane, left me 
a few gold i^eces, or eren a paltry watch 
set with false brillianU, I conld, donbtless, 
hâve won the respect of my accnsers and 
«ztricaled myself from this nnfortnnate 
situation. But in addition, you bave left 
my wardrobe fumished only with a puce- 
colonred smock-coat, a blue and black striped 
waistcoat and small dothes in a doabtful 
State of repair. The susf^dons of the land- 
lord weîe awakened upon lifting my Tslise 
af ter your departure, and he insulted me to 
my face by calling me an impostor, and a 
contraband prince. I sprang up to stab 
him, but La Rancune had removed my 
sword, fearing lest despair on account of the 
ungratef ul mistress who bas abandoned me, 
might lead me to thrust it through my heart. 
This precauticm was needless, O La Rancune 1 
An actor never stabs himself with thesword 
that he bas wom in many a comedy; nor 
does he who is himself the hero of tragedy 
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ape the heio of a romance. I call ail my 
comrades to witness that sach a death coald 
never be represented with dignity apon the 
stage. I know that one may plant his sword 
in the earth and f ail npon it with outstretched 
arms; but in spite of the cold weather, I 
hâve hère a bare fioor with no carpet The 
window, too, is wlde enough and at suffident 
height to aid in putting an end to ail despair. 
Bat . . . but as I hâve told you a thousand 
timeSi I am an actor with a conscience. 

Do you remember how I used to play 
Acbilles, when in passing through some 
third or fourth-rate town, the whim would 
seixe os to re-establish the neglected cuit of 
the old French tragedians? Was I net 
noble and puissant in the gilded helmet with 
streaming locks of pnrple Uackness, the 
glittering armonr and azuré doak? What 
a spectade to see a father as weak and 
oowardly as Agamemnon contend with the 
priest Calchas for the honour of immolating 
such a victim as poor, weeping Iphîgenial 
I mshed like a thnnderbolt into the midst of 
the f orced and crud action ; I restored hope 
to the mothers and reawakened courage in 
the daughters, always sacrificed from a sensé 
of duty, to stay the anger of a god, allay the 
vengeance of a nation, or advance the inter- 
ests of a ftunily. For it is easy to recogniae 
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hère the etemal type o£ human marriage. 
The father will forevermore deliver up hb 
daughter through ambition, and the mother 
will sell her through capidity; but the lover 
is not always the worthy AchUleSi so gallant 
and terrible, albeit a trifle too rhetorical for 
a man o£ war ! 

As for me, I of ten rebelled against dedaim- 
ing long tirades in défense of a conrse so 
evidently jnst, in the face of an audience so 
easily convinced that I was in the right. I 
was tempted to stab the whole idiotie court 
of the king of kings, with its sleepy rows 
of supemumeraries, and so put an end to 
the pièce. The public would hâve been 
deUghted, but on second thoughts woold 
hâve found the play too short, considering 
that time suffident to witness the sufferings 
of a princess, a lover and a queen, was its 
lig^tful due; a period long enough to see 
them weep, rage and pour forth a torrent 
of poetic invective against the established 
authority of priest and king. That was well 
vrorth five acts and two hours of dose atten- 
tion, and the audience wonld not content 
itself with less. It desires the humiliation 
of this prond race seated upon the throne of 
Greece, before whom Achilles himself dares 
to thunder bat in words; it must sound ail 
the depths of misery hidden beneath this 
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rojil pwple whose majesty aeems so irrésist- 
ible. The tears irtiîch fall from the most 
g^oiiow eyes in the worid vpon the swelling 
bosom of Iphigenia, ezdte the crowd no less 
than her beanty, her grâce and the splendonr 
ci her royal robes. listen to the sweet 
voice that pleads for Ufe with the tonching 
reminder that, as yet, she stands but npon 
its threshold. Who does not favoor her 
lover? Who oonld wish to see her sladn? 
Great gods, what heart so hardi None, 
surdyl ... On the contraiy, the whole 
audience has ahready dedded that she must 
die for the gênerai good rather than live for 
one individuaL Achilles seems to ail too 
gnmd, too superb 1 ShaU Iphigenia be borne 
away by this Thessalian Ynlture, as, not long 
ago, the daiighter of Leda iras stolen by a 
shepherd inrinoe from the voluptuons shores 
of Asia ? Tliis is the question of paramonnt 
importance to the Greeks and to the audience 
as well, which takes our measure when we 
act the part of hero. I felt myself as much 
an object of hatted to the men as of admira- 
tion to the women when I thus played the 
part of victorious lover, because it was no 
indiffèrent actress, taught to listlessly drone 
those immortal verses, that I was defending, 
but a tnte Greek maiden, a pearl of grâce, 
puiity and love, worthy, indeed, to be rescued 
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c» by ail human efforts ftom the hands ol the 

es jealoiu goda. Not Iphigenia alone, she was 

li Jimia, Bérénice, ail the heroinea rendered 

YA îUiiatrioiis by the fair bine eyes of Mlle, de 

::: Champmeslé, or the charming gmcea of the 

jie noble maidens of Saint Cyr. Poor Anrëliel 

c: My comrade and my siater, wilt thon never 

ç regret those honra of triamph and rapture? 

Didst thon not love me for an instant, cold 

■t star, when I fought and wept and suffered 

it for thee ? The audience questioned nightly : 

«Who, piay, is this actress, so far beyond 

ail that we hâve ever applanded? Are we 

not mistaken? Is she really as yonng, as 

dazzBng, and as pnre as she seems?" The 

yonng women envied, criticised or admired 

sadly. As for me, I needed to see her 

constantly, so as not to feel overpowered 

by her beauty and to be able to meet her 

eyes whenever the ezigencies of the plot 

demanded. . . . 

This is why Achilles was my trinmph, 
althongh I was often embarrassed in other 
parts. What a pity that I conld not change 
the situations to suit me, and sacrifice 
even the thoaghts of genins to my love and 
respect I The character of a timid and captive 
lover like Britannicus or Bajazet, did not 
please me. The pnrple of the yonng Caesar 
attracted me more; but what a misfortune 
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to dedaim in oonduaion only cold and per- 
fidions Bpeechesl Whati Waathisyoang 
Nero, the idol ci Rome, the handsome 
athlète» the dancer, the poet whose only 
wish was to please the popnlace? Is thîi 
what history and the conceptions of ourpoets 
hâve lef t of him ? Ah I give me his fuy to 
interpret ; his power I wonld fear to aocept. 
Nerol I hâve comprehended thee, not alasl 
according to Radne, bat acoordtng to my 
own heart, torn wlth agony whenever I hâve 
ventuied to impenonate theel Yes, thon 
wast a god, thon who wonldst hâve bnmed 
Rome. Thon wast right, perhi^s, since Rome 
had insnlted thee 1 . . . 

A hiss, a misérable hiss, in her présence, 
and becanse of herl A hiss of scom which 
she attiibntes to herself — throngh my mis- 
take, be it nnderstoodl Alasl my friends, 
for an instant, I felt an impulse to show 
myself tmly great, immortal, npon the stage 
of your théâtre. Instead of replying to the 
insnlt by another, which bronght npon me 
the assanlt from which I still snffer, instead 
of provoking a vulgar audience to msh npon 
the scène and cowardly beat and belabonr 
me, I held for a moment a sublime pnrpose, 
worthy of Csesar himself, a pnrpose which 
none conld hesitate to prononnce in harmony 
with the dramatic conceptions of the great 
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Radne himself I I thoagfat to set fire to the 
théâtre, and while the audience perished in 
the fiâmes, bear away Anrélie in my anns, 
her dishevelled tresses streaming over her 
disordered dress. O remorse that fills my 
feveiish nights and days of agonyl WhatI 
I might hâve done this and I refrainedi 
What I Do ye still insnlt me, ye, who owe 
yonr lives to pity, rather than any fear on 
my part? I might hâve bnmed them ail! 

Jadge for yonrselves : the théâtre of P 

has but one exit ; ours opened npon a little 
Street in the rear, bat the green-room, where 
you were ail assembled, is on the other side 
of the stage. In order to set fire to the 
cnrtaîn, I had oniy to snatch down one of 
the lamps ; I ran no risk of détection, for the 
manager coold not see me and I was alone 
listening to the insipid dialogue between 
Britannicus and Jnnia, waiting for my cne to 
reappear; aU through that scène I was 
stmggfing tiith myself, and when I entered 
npon the stage I was tnming and twisting 
in my fingers a glove that I had picked np ; 
I ezpected to avenge myself more nobly 
than Caesar himself of an insnlt that I had 
felt with ail the heart of a Caesar. . . . Ah, 
wellt the cowards dared not begin again; 
my glance confounded them, and I was on 
the point of pardoning the audience, if not 
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J«iik hcndf , whtm ske dand. . . . Inmior- 
tal godsl . . . Hold» let me tpeak my mind I 
. . . Ym, silice âiat niglit, it ie my déhuioii 
to imafl^e myadl a Romane an enqierar; I 
kave identified myaelf nith my part, and the 
tnnk of Neio cUngB to my buning limbe as 
tbat ol tiie centanr to the dying Heicoka. 
Let us jest no moie with eacred thingn» not 
even thoee of an âge and nation long noce 
paat, leit perchance some tongue of flame 
yet qniTer in the ashef of the goda of 
Romel . . . 

Conaider, friends, that in thia acene more 
than a mère répétition of meaanied Unes was 
involyed and three hearta oontended with 
eqnal chances, where as in the aiena, Ufe> 
blood itaelf might flow I The andience, tbat 
of a amaU town where there aie no secrets, 
knew it well; those women, many of them 
ready to fall at my feet, conld I be false to 
my one love, those men ail jealons of me <m 
her acconnt, and the third, well choeen for 
the part of Biitannicos, the poor, stammer- 
ing snitor, who trembled before me in her 
présence, bot who was destined to be my 
conqueror in that fearfnl contest iriiere aÛ 
the hononrs weie reserved for the latest 
corner. ... Ah I the novice in love knew 
his part well. . . . However, he had noth- 
ing to fear, for I am too jnst to condemii 
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another for the same love that I f eél mysaif ; 
in this partScnlar, I am far removed f rom 
the idéal monster of the poet Radne; I 
could bam Rome withoat hésitation, bat, in 
saving Jonia, I shonld aiso save my brother, 
Britannicns. 

Yea, my brother, yea, frail chlld of art and 
fancy Uke myself, thon hast oonqnered in 
the stmggle, having meiited the piize for 
which we two contended. Heaven préserve 
me from taking advantage of my âge, 
stiength, or the fierce courage of retnming 
health to question the choice or the caprice 
of her, the all-powerful, impartial divinity of 
my dreams and life I . . . I only feared, for 
a time, lest my defeat profit thee nothing 
and the gay snitors of the town wrest from 
us both the prize lost only for me. 

The letter which Ihave jost received from 
La Caverne réassures me foUy on that point. 
She advises me to renonnce an art for which 
I hâve no capadty and which is incompatiUe 
with my necessiUes. The jest, in sooth, is 
bitter, for never did I stand in greater need, 
if not of my art, at least of its swif t returns. 
This is jost the point that you do not 
nnderstand. Yon consider that yon hâve 
acqnitted yonrself of ail obUgadons toward 
me in recommending me to the anthorities 
of Soissons as a distingoished personage, 
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wham his famOy cannot abandon, bat whoie 
viol«nt UlnMS bas foiced yon to leave bim 
bebind in youi joamey. Yoiir tool, La 
Rancana, piesented bimaelf at tbe town bail 
and the inn witb aU tbe airs of a Spanisb 
grandee foiced by nnpleasant dicumatances 
to spend a couple of nigbta in socb a dîaa- 
greaaUe place; tbe reat of yon obiiged to 

leave P the day after my disaater, bad, 

as I oonceive, no reason to aUow yonraelvea 
to pass merely for disreputable players : it ts 
quite enongb to wear that mask in places 
wbere no otber course is possible. As for 
me, wbat can I say, how shall I eztricate 
mysdf from tbe infernal network of conspir- 
acy in wbicb I find myself caugbt and beld 
tbiottgb the machinations of La •Rancune? 
Tbe famons couplet from ComeUle^ ''Men- 
teur" assuredly aided bim in his invention 
for the wit of such a rascal as he never 
reacbed such a pitch. Think for a moment. 
. . . But wbat can I tell you that you do 
not know already and bave not devised 
together to ruin me? Haye not tbe incite 
fingers of tbe ingrate who ts the cause of ail 
my misfortunes, tangled ineztricably ail tbe 
^en threads that she could weave abont 
her poor victim? . . . Wbat a master«plotl 
Ab, weill I am a captive and I cooftiss it; I 
yield and implore mercy. You can take me 
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back withont fear now, and if the rapld 
post-chaises that bore yov swiftly over the 
Flanders' route, three months ago, bave 
already given place to the hnmble équipages 
of oar first adventures, deign at least to 
receive me in the qnality of monster or 
phenomenon, fit to draw the crowd» and I 
promise to acquit myself of thèse daties in 
a manner calcnlated to appease the most 
exacting amateur of the province. . . . 
Answer immediatdy and I will send a trusty 
messenger to bring me the letter from the 
post, as I fear the cnriosityof mine host. . . . 

Brisacier. 

How dispose now ci this hero deserted by 
his mistress and bis companions ? Is he, in 
tmth, only a strolling player, rightly punished 
for insulting the public, for indulging in his 
mad jealousy and alleging ridiculous daims ? 
How can he prove that he is the legitimate 
son of the Khan of the Crimea, according to 
the crafty redtal of La Rancune? How, 
from the depths of misery where he is 
plunged, can he rise to the highest destiny ? 
Thèse are points which wouid, doubtless, 
trouble yon but little, but which hâve 
thrown my mind into a strange disorder. 
Once persuaded that I was writing my own 
history, I was touched by this love for a 
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fugitive star which deaerted me in the daric 
night of my destiny ; I bave wept and shnd- 
dered over thèse visions. Then a ray divine 
illumined my infemo; sarronnded by dim 
and monste'oiis sbapes of borror against 
wbich I strnggled Uindly, I seized at last the 
magie due, the thread of Ariadne, and since 
tben ail my visions bave become oelestial. 
One day, I sbaU write tbe bistory of tbis 
*< Descent to Hades," and yon vill see tbat 
it bas not been entirely devdd of leason, if 
it bas always been wanting in fact And, 
since yon bave been so rarii as to dte one 
of my sonnets composed in tbis state <A 
snpematural Irance, as tbe Germans call it, 
yon must bear tbe rest. Yon wiU find tbem 
among my poems. Tbey are little more 
obscnre tban tbe metapbysics of Hegel or 
tbe Visions of Swedenborg, and would lose 
tbeir diarm witb any attempt at explanation, 
were tbat possible; — probably my last 
Ulosion will be tbat of tbinking myself a 
poet; critidsm most dispel it. 

1854. 
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